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Snead Standard Stack 


A bookstack realizing all the principles of modern 
stack construction and offering every advantage 
to efhcient library work 


WITH uprights of selected, grey iron castings, neatly moulded 
from well designed, clean cut patterns and sand blasted, ground 
and finished to obtain the best possible result. They extend the 
full width of shelves, supporting the latter at all four corners. 


WITH shelves of the Snead Open Bar construction, quickly inter- 
changeable at intervals of about one inch, which lock in place 
by gravity and have no end brackets or loose adjustment parts. 
Shelves cannot rattle, their flexibility insures support at all 
corners. 


WITH a finish, on all fixed parts, of aluminum bronze or light- 
reflecting, air-drying enamel which may be renewed with the 
stack in place. And with a finish, on all movable parts, of black 
semi-gloss, rubber japan baked in ovens to give a smooth, hard 
and elastic covering. 


WITH a compact design which gives a maximum book storage 
capacity, greater than any other form of standard stack. 


WITH all parts of the stack incombustible. 


WITH an open construction of uprights, shelves and deck floors 
which eliminates all hollow spaces and inaccessible dust collecting 
pockets which harbor vermin, and permits of thorough fumiga- 
tion by germ destroying gases; a construction which permits of 
thorough heating and ventilation of the stack room. 


SNEAD Standard Stack can be adapted to almost any purpose 
and always presents an appearance architecturally beautiful. 


Catalog on request Correspondence Solicited 


The Snead & Co. Iron 
Works, Inc. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Program, Special Libraries Association, 
Annual Meeting, 1916 


Columbia Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Wednesday, June 28, 


9:30 a. m. 


Opening address by the President, Andrew 
Linn Bostwick, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, 81 Law Bldg. 


Sources of information for business men, D. 
C. Buell, Railway Educational Bureau, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Public officials and the special library, Dr. 
C. C. Williamson, Municipal Reference Li- 
brarian, New York Public Library. 

Standardization by a library unit system, 
G. W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 


The editorial office: a new field for libra- 
rians, Miss Renée B. Stern, Mother’s Mag- 
azine, Elgin, Il. 


Report on national center for municipal in- 
formation, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec- 
retary, National Municipal League. 


8:00 p. m. 


Round Table Conferences. Plans have been 
made for round table conferences as fol- 
lows: 

Treatment of pamphlets: Leader, Miss 
Elizabeth V. Dobbins, Librarian, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., New York 
City. 


Special library employes: Leader, D. N. 
Handy, Librarian, Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston. 


Classification systems: Leader, Miss Marian 
R. Glenn, Librarian, American Bankers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Special library publicity: Leader, Brainard 
Dyer, Publicity Manager, National Carbon 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


Co-operation in Bibliographical Work, H. H. 
B. Meyer, Library of Congress. 


Friday, June 30. 
9:30 a. m. 


The public affairs information service; its 
past, present and future, John A. Lapp, 
Bureau of Legislative Information, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Co-operation between special libraries and 
the engineering profession, Kenneth G. 
Walker, Technology Librarian, New Ha- 
ven Public Library. 


The special library and the student of busi- 
ness, Ralph L. Power, Librarian, College 
of Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The municipal reference library as a public 
utility, Frederick Rex, Municipal Refer- 
ence Librarian, Chicago, Ill. 


The work of the Detroit Edison Company’s 
library, Miss Maud A. Carabin, Librarian, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


2:30 p. m. 


Regular business session, including reports 
of committees on clippings, membership 
and technical indexing. 
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Libraries In Business Houses 


The substance of an address by Mr. Frank 
Chitham, a Director of the Firm of Messrs. 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd. (London), at a joint 
meeting of the Library Association and Li- 
brary Assistants’ Association, held on Octo- 
ber 13th, 1915; reprinted from The Library 
Assistant, November, 1915: 


Ever since mankind has been able to ex- 
press his thoughts in writing, whether on 
clay tablets, parchment or leather, he has 
gathered his writings together into what we 
may call libraries. This was probably done 
for many reasons. The process of the pro- 
duction of books or manuscripts was neces- 
sarily slow. Today a man may be a writer 
and never put pen to paper, but in those 
far off days one needed not only to think out 
the matter which one wished to express in 
writing, but had to do that writing oneself. 
In short, one had to be a craftsman as well 
as a writer. The scarcity of books and the 
difficulty of their production made it desir- 
able that they should be brought together, 
in order that their contents might be more 
readily accessible to those who were inter- 
ested. 

It is interesting to note that the first li- 
brary of which we have any record at all, 
some 4,000 years before Christ, was also a 
public library. On one of the tablets, now 
preserved in the British Museum, is part 
of the bequest of the King, which says that 
this library shall be for the use of his sub- 
jects for all time. Early libraries, too, 
were in a sense technical libraries, wherein 
were recorded the slow and laborious meth- 
ods by which the ancients learned their first 
rudiments of science. The writers then be- 
longed to one class, they were entirely of 
the priesthood, they kept the archives of the 
Government and recorded scientific discov- 
eries. These discoveries and inventions 
were largely and necessarily of a purely 
practical character, and it is in the practical 
sense that I want to consider libraries for 
a few minutes tonight. 

We business men envy you ladies and 
gentlemen your more leisured life and the 
opportunities it affords for intellectual 
pleasures, particularly when those _ intel- 
lectual luxuries become part, as they do, of 
your daily duties. But as business men, we 
have little time for the indulgence of read- 
ing for purely intellectual pleasure. I do 
not wish to convey for one moment an im- 
pression that intellectual pleasures are shut 
out from the lives of business men and 
women, but only that they must find a dif- 
ferent expression, and the pleasure that is 
denied us to which I have just referred is 
found in our business itself—in our daily 
work. Business today, taken seriously, 
means a very strenuous life, and if we are 
going to get what we should rightly expect 


from our business, then we have to try to 
develop a view-point which will help us to 
attain that object. We realize that before 
one can get very much pleasure from one’s 
work one must have a thorough knowledge 
of the work in hand. From interest comes 
a desire for knowledge, and with knowledge 
a greater degree of intelligence and pleas- 
ure from the work in which we are en- 
gaged. 

It seems to me that readers as a whole 
may roughly be divided into three classes: 
(1) Those who read with some practical 
object in view; (2) those who read merely 
for pleasure—as a pastime; and (3) those 
who read for the intellectual delight of 
reading. Certainly business men cannot 
claim to belong to either of the two latter 
classes—I think they rightly belong to 
the first. By reading for practical pur- 
poses I do not mean that it becomes neces- 
sary and is any part of the reader's inten- 
tion merely to read those things which will 
bring him pecuniary gain—that would be 
indeed a debasing end to have in view. In 
business our great aim and object is to 
eliminate wasted effort, and we must apply 
this principle to our reading. For reasons 
which I will explain presently it would be 
largely wasted effort to spend much of our 
scanty leisure time in reading works of a 
technical nature. The knowledge which we 
as merchants wish to acquire is the knowl- 
edge of the merchandise which we distri- 
bute, and when I tell you that there is 
hardly a spot of the cilivized, or, indeed, 
uncivilized, world that does not contribute 
something to the contents of this building, 
you will realize how wide our range of pos- 
sibilities becomes. From the furs of the 
Arctic to the spices of the Indies; from the 
cornfields of Canada to the pastures of New 
Zealand, one must have some knowledge— 
and more than a passing knowledge—of the 
goods with which they supply us. But, ob- 
viously, we cannot have a complete techni- 
cal knowledge of the various processes of 
the manufacture of the many thousands of 
articles which we sell, and we do not try 
very hard to acquire this technical knowl- 
edge. We are more concerned—indeed, al- 
most solely concerned—with a complete and 
thorough knowledge of the finished article. 
It may seem to you that it is impossible to 
have a working knowledge of the finished 
article without knowing with some degree 
of thoroughness the various manufacturing 
processes that are necessary to its produc- 
tion. Let me show you how impossible it 
would be to hope to become really expert 
in the commonest things that we handle. 
Let us take, for example, a piece of scarlet 
flannel. If we are to know everything that 
must be known about this flannel before it 
can be produced we could not compress that 
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knowledge into a dozen lifetimes, to say 
nothing of one. A complete knowledge 
would begin with the farmer in far-off Aus- 
tralia who grows the wool. He will have 
to determine what kind of wool he shall 
grow; he has to decide whether it will pay 
him best to grow his sheep for the car- 
cass, or to grow them for the wool; he must 
weigh the chances in time of drought of 
killing off his sheep, and so at least getting 
something, against the chances of keeping 
them and possibly being ruined by a pro- 
longed drought. After the sheep is clipped 
and the wool is baled, it is sent to the 
broker, and the broker decides whether it 
shall be offered for local auction or whether 
it shall be sent to the great wool market of 
London. He decides how it shall be offered, 
whether it is going to pay the farmer bet- 
ter to sell or to hold, and this is a large and 
important industry in itself. After the wool 
is sold it goes to the comber, who cleans, 
scours and combs it in readiness for the 
spinner. This is a trade in itself, and the 
most important part of the processes of 
manufacture. Then the wool is sent to 
the spinner who spins it into yarns in 
readiness for the weaver. The spinner has 
to decide the kind of yarn that is likely to 
be most remunerative to him, he has to 
know what the world’s demands for yarns 
are at the time; he has to know all about 
the strength of yarns, and a dozen and 
one other technicalities in connection with 
the spinning business... The spinner sells his 
yarns to the weaver. The weaver makes 
them into every variety of woollen fabric 
from the fine cashmere to heavy blanket 
cloth. A knowledge of the weaving of pat- 
terns and designs, how the loom is set 
up, ete., is work involving years of study. 
It is a self-contained and highly technical 
business. After the weaver has finished 
the cloth it is sent to the dyer, and we are 
realizing at this moment as we have never 
realized before, what an extremely difficult 
and highly technical business dyeing is. 
Since this unhappy war with Germany there 
has been a shortage of dyes, which we, with 
all our effort and all our knowledge have 
been unable to make good. Finally, we get 
the finished article, and it is here that our 
real interest in the article begins. 


You will see from the hurried sketch 
that I have given you of the manufactur- 
ing processes of merely one article, how 
impossible it would be for us to hope to 
learn or to gain more than a superficial 
knowledge of the varying processes of man- 
ufacture. We have a small reference li- 
brary, in which books dealing with these 
technical processes are kept, but we find 
that they are very little used indeed, and 
I am really not surprised that they are not 
used more. When one remembers the con- 
ditions under which we work it is almost 
too much to expect that after many hours 
of strenuous work one is going to take up 


a heavy technical book for the purpose of 
studying manufacturing details. We do not 
expect it, and hence, we do not provide 
very amply for a big library of books on 
these subjects. Our interests, as I have 
said, are mainly centered in the finished 
article, and it is here that we expect our 
salespeople to be proficient—we expect 
them to know the various characteristics 
of the goods they sell and the best purpose 
for which each is suited. They must know 
these things more than superficially. We 
know quite well, for instance, that it is im- 
possible for patent leather to be manufac- 
tured that will not crack, and it is part of 
our service to tell the customer that irre- 
spective of price there is no patent leather 
in the world which is not liable to crack 
when the boot gets into use. Again, there is 
no such thing in the world as an absolutely 
waterproof garment. It is entirely a ques- 
tion of degree. This and similar informa- 
tion is filed in our various departments for 
reference by the staff. We call this infor- 
mation “Selling points,” and it is the means 
of valuable education to our staff, and of 
assistance to our customers. Information 
such as this is not found in text books—if it 
were we would gladly supply them to our 
staff. As a matter of fact, it cannot be 
prepared in any permanent form, because 
the conditions governing merchandising are 
constantly changing, and it is to meet these 
changing conditions, to keep us quickly in- 
formed, that our great trade papers have 
been established, and it is here that we 
look for the most useful results from what 
may be called our trade library. We sub- 
scribe for no less than 86 copies of trade 
papers, covering and dealing with 24 trades. 

Our experience is, I find, similar to that 
of the other great houses where the staff 
lives out. In places where the staff lives 
in, house libraries are provided, usually of 
good standard fiction, and some technical 
works. The former are freely used, but 
there is little demand for literature of a 
heavier kind. In America a more am- 
various products sold. The American stores 
larger and contain a good collection of 
works dealing with the manufacture of the 
various products sold. The American stores 
are proud of their house libraries, but, 
without being unkind, I think it is a pride 
of possession rather than of usefulness. As 
lending libraries they are little used, but 
the books are freely used in connection with 
the educational systems that are operative 
in the great stores. In Wanamaker’s, Phil- 
adelphia, for instance, whose school is now 
a branch of the American University of 
Trade and Applied Commerce, these text 
books are used by the teachers to illustrate 
the various points in connection with the 
merchandise that is sold. They are of very 
great value in this respect, and I think in 
this direction lies the future of technical 
libraries in business houses, both in this 
country and in America. 
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Direct Labor Versus Contract System In 
Municipal Work---A Bibliography 


Compiled by Harry A. Rider 


Library of Research in Government, Western Reserve University 


Adams, A. D. and C. F. Prichard. Labor and 
politics; Massachusetts electricity works. 
Schedule 2. National civic federation. 
Municipal and private operation of public 
utilities, pt. 2, v. 1, p. 946-984. 

Akron, Ohio. Press. Direct labor will aid 
city in rush work. July 20, 1913. 

Advocates direct labor provision for 
proposed city charter. 

American review of reviews. Contract sys- 
tem in municipal public works. May, 1904, 
v. 29, p. 615-616. 

Condensed account of J. M. Head’s Mu- 
nicipal construction versus the contract 
system, in Arena. 

— Public work and the direct method. 
Feb., 1912. v. 45. p. 235-236. 

Condensed account of Chittenden’s Pub- 
lic execution of public work, in Forum. 

Annals American academy. Direct employ- 
ment of labor by municipality. July, 1899, 
v. 14, p. 140-141. 

Street cleaning by direct labor in Wash- 
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Baker, Newton D. [Statement regarding the 
use of] Direct labor. Cleveland, City 
council. Proceedings, 1913, p. 1-c.-2-a. 

Advocates use of direct labor upon pub- 
lic work. 

Baxter, S. Public work directly performed. 
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15, p. 435-437. 

Describes co-operative contract system 
in New Zealand and bonus system in 
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Beard, C. A. American city government. 
New York: Century, 1912. 
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American society of municipal improve- 
ments. Proceedings, 17th, 1910, p. 153-159. 
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Boston. Finance commission. 
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V. 1, Appointments, organization and 
communications, 1909. 

Report to the mayor and city council on 
certain contract methods, p. 83-106. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to the stone crushing 
business carried on by the street depart- 
ment, p. 216-220. 


[Reports. ] 


Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to the efficiency of day 
labor in the employ of the city, p. 267-275. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to collusion between bid- 
ders for iron and steel work, iron boilers, 
bridges, and buildings. p. 281-293. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to the sale of the stone 
crushing plants of the city of Boston, p. 
312-313. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to certain contract meth- 
ods, p. 453-483. 

V. 2, Reports and communications, 1909. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to the test run of the 
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Communication to the mayor and city 
council relating to the municipal printing 
plant, p. 7-17. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
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Boston, p. 125-159. 
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V. 3, Reports of Metcalf & Eddy, con- 
sulting civil engineers, upon the water 
department, the sewer division of the 
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Pt. 1, Investigation of Boston water de- 
partment. 

Ch. 5, Efficiency of the day labor force 
of the water department as affected by 
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p. 69-80. 
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—cost of holidays and sick leave, p. 81-84. 
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p. 85-88. 
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tensions to waterworks in other cities, p. 
132-136. 
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of the Boston water department, p. 223- 
226. 

Ch. 17, Further comments upon the an- 
nual reports of the Boston water de- 
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Ch. 18, Suggestions for the annual re- 
port of the Boston water department, p. 
230-232. 

Ch. 22, Summarizing the results of in- 
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Ch. 54, Number of men employed in 
the paving division of the street depart- 
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V. 4, Report of Samuel Whinery, con- 
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Ch. 1, The city stone-crushing plants 
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Ch. 2, Street and road construction and 
repair in Boston, p. 85-146. 

Ch. 3, Recording and accounting for 
supplies and labor in the paving division, 
p. 147-172. 

Ch. 4, A suggested reorganization of 
the paving division of the street depart- 
ment, p. 173-191. 

Ch. 7, Street cleaning and the work of 
the street cleaning and watering depart- 
ment, p. 265-325. 

V. 5, Appointments, organization, and 
communications, 1910. 

Contract methods, p. 122-127. 

V. 6, Reports and communications, 
1911. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council in relation to the increase in re- 
cent years in the city’s pay roll and the 
decrease in efficiency of the day labor 
force, p. 32-45. 

V. 7, Reports and communications, 1912. 

Communication to the city council in 
relation to the pension act for laborers in 
the employ of the city of Boston, p. 225- 
239. 

V. 8, Reports and communications, 1913. 

Communication to the mayor in rela- 
tion to payments for overtime, p. 191-198. 

V. 9, Reports and communications, 1914. 

Operation of the charter amendments 
—Award of contracts, p. 20-21. 


Communication to the governor in rela- 
tion to the transfer to the employ of the 
city of lamplighters formerly employed 
by private contractors, p. 45-46. 

Communication to the senate in rela- 
tion to the transfer to the employ of the 
city of lamplighters formerly employed 
by private contractors, p. 47-49. 

Communication to the mayor and city 
council in relation to the contract for 
city refuse disposal, p. 213-220. 
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Vv. 10, and communications, 
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tion to vacations for city laborers, p. 
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Reports 


committee on legal 
affairs in relation to specifications for 
contracts for public works, p. 30-31. 

Communication to the house of repre- 
sentatives in relation to the transfer to 
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lighting the gas lamps in the streets of the 
city, p. 45-47. 

Communication to the city council in 
relation to a pending contract for lighting 
the streets of the city by gas, p. 63-82. 
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ipal Affairs, June, 1901, 

Day labor versus contract system, 
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Bibliography of municipal problems 
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1900, v. 41, p. 97. 
Bruére, H. New city government. 
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Indispensability of cost data in com- 
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Chicago. Department of public works. An- 
nual report, 39th, 1914. 
Contract labor encourages corruption, 


p. XV. 

Chittenden, H. M. Public execution of pub- 
lic work. Forum, Dec., 1911, v. 46, p. 698- 
708. 

Advocates governmental work be done 
by public authority—nation, state, county, 
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Cleveland. Annual report of the depart- 
ments of government of the city of Cleve- 
land, 1913. 

Division of waterworks, 
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Builders’ exchange. 
sault direct city labor. 
Dealer, Apr. 25, 1913. 

Summary of the report of the Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange 

_ - Direct labor; report on di- 
rect labor in the conduct of municipal 

improvements. Cleveland, ist Charter 

commission, Documents, 1913, p. 95-101. 

(Typewritten.) 

Report of the Builders’ Exchange com- 
mittee on direct labor. Citing the experi- 
ences of London, Boston, and Cleveland, 
the committee say, “We believe it will be 
apparent that it is not good business for 
city governments as now constituted to 


Direct labor, p. 


Builders as- 
Cleveland Plain 


conduct [directly] new construction im- 
provements.” 

—_ Charter of the city of Cleveland, 
adopted July 1, 1913. 
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civil service. Ordinance no. 33,133-A, 
passed June 8, 1914, over mayor’s veto; 
adopted by the people, Aug. 11, 1914. 

Ordinance authorizing and 
the excavation for the wa- 
plant, to be performed by 

Ordinance no. 31,798. 

Ordinance authorizing and 
providing for the wiring for electric light- 
ing of various stations and barns of the 
police department by the direct employ- 
ment of labor. Ordinance no. 32,036. 

Coates, D. R. Local improvement work by 
day labor. League of Washington munici- 
palities. Proceedings, 4th, 1913, p. 155-157. 

Commons, J. R. Comparison of day labor 
and contract system on municipal works. 
American Federationist, Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Apr., May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1897; Jan., Feb., 1898. 

— —- Day labor and contract system on 
municipal works. Yale review, Feb., 1897, 
5:428-445. 

Describes Works department of London 
county council, sewer work in Denver and 


providing for 
ter filtration 
direct labor. 


Montreal, paving in Toronto. 
——— Labor and politics. National civic 
federation. Municipal and private opera- 


tion of public utilities, pt. 1, v. 1, p. 88-112. 

Shows the harmful effects of politics 
upon labor employment of municipal un- 
dertakings. 


—— — Municipal employment. Harper's 
Weekly, Jan. 26, 1901, v. 45, p. 97. 


——— Municipal employment and progress. 
Municipal affairs, June, 1900, v. 4, p. 294- 
316. 

Recommends administrative civil serv- 
ice reform with state supervision of ac- 
counting for sake of uniformity. 

———— Physical vigor of public employees. 
Yale review, Feb., 1902, v. 10, p. 416. 

Discusses physical condition of laborers 
as a factor in municipal efficiency. 

——— Public works. Our country, 
1897, 5:76 

Commons, J. R. and J. W. Sullivan. Labor 
and politics; British gas, electric supply, 
and tramways. Answers to questions in 


Mar., 
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Schedule 2. National civic federation. Mu- 
nicipal and private operation of public 
utilities, pt. 2, v. 2, p. 550-667. 

See also under J. R. Commons. 





—~ Labor and politics; Gas, electric 
supply, and tramways. Schedule 2. Na- 
tional civic federation. Municipal and 


private operation of public utilities, pt. 2, 
v. 2, p. 1-112. 

Labor and politics; 
gas works. Schedule 2. National civic 
federation. Municipal and private opera- 
tion of public utilities, pt. 2, v. 1, p. 490- 
536. 


United States 





Labor and politics; United States 
water, gas, and electricity works. An- 
swers to questions in Schedule 2. Na- 
tional civic federation. Municipal and 
private operation of public utilities, pt. 2, 
v. 1, p. 885-908. 

Crane, C. A. Relation of contractors to pub- 
lic officials. American city, Mar., 1913, 
v. 8, p. 290-292. 

Dana, R. H. Taking municipal contracts out 
of politics. Conference on good city gov- 
ernment, 1909, p. 179-95. 

Politics or expert service? 
Boston finance commission 
suggestions for improvement. 

Darwin, L. Municipal ownership. 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1907. 

Ownership not the main question, p. 1-8. 

The case for direct employment, p. 91- 
103. 

“The words municipal ownership do not 
suggest the real points at issue. When 
should labor be directly employed by mu- 
nicipalities? is the vital question.” 

Eddy, H. P. Relative efficiency of the day 
labor and contract system of doing munic- 
ipal work. Journal of Associated engineer- 
ing societies, Jan., 1910, v. 44, p. 24-69. 

Economies of direct employment. Fabian 
tract no. 84. The Fabian society, 3, Clem- 

_ent Inn, Strand, London, W. C., England. 

Engineering record. Increasing the effi- 
ciency of a municipal public works 
organization; a system whereby the bu- 
reau of sewers of Manhattan borough, 
New York, has been able to clean twice 
as many catch-basins with half as many 
men as formerly. Dec. 9, 1911, v. 64, p. 675. 

A unit cost system and its efficiency. 


Featherstone, {J. F.] Application of en- 
gineering practice and principles for 
controlling municipal activities, as illus- 
trated by the work of the street cleaning 
bureau, Borough of Richmond, New York. 
Engineering and contracting, Oct. 30, 1912, 
v. 33, p. 485-487. 

Unit cost data necessary for profitable 
municipal work, 

Guyot, Y. Where and why public ownership 
has failed. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

Inefficiency findings of Benjamin F. 
Welton’s investigation into efficiency of 
— York City’s municipal labor, p. 320- 





Review of 
report, with 


New 
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Hayes, T. G. Contract system in municipal 
government. League of American munici- 
palities. Proceedings, 6th, 1902, p. 28-32. 

— Municipal contract system. Munici- 
pal journal, Sept., 1902, v. 13, p. 106. 

Describes the Baltimore system of 
awarding contracts. 

Head, J. M. Municipal construction versus 
the contract system. Arena, Apr., 1904, 
v. 31, p. 337-352. 

Approves the practice of the city’s buy- 
ing materials and hiring labor directly. 
Hines, Albert J. [Letter to the Cleveland 
charter commission relative to municipal 
construction work by direct  labor.] 
Cleveland. 1st Charter commission, Doc- 

uments, 1913, p. 75-80. (Typewritten.) 

Hooker, G. E. Cleaning streets by contract 
—a side light from Chicago. American re- 
view of reviews, Apr., 1897, v. 15, p. 437- 
441. 

Comparison of contract system of street 
cleaning in Chicago with direct labor in 
New York and Toronto. 

Hopkins, W. R. Street railway problem in 
Cleveland. American economic associa- 
tion. Economic studies, Dec., 1896, v. 1, 
nos. 5-6. 

City labor cost excessive; Ohio “federal 
plan” compelling cities to contract all 
work costing more than $250, p. 341-343. 

James, E. J. Elements of a model charter 
for American cities. Conference on good 
city government. Proceedings, 1894, p. 
154-173. 

Appointment of city laborers, p. 170-171. 

James, H. G. Applied city government; 
principles and practice of city charter- 
making. New York: Harper & bros., 1914. 

Employment of unskilled labor, p. 71. 

Model charter: Art. 5, Administrative 
provisions, Section 5, Unskilled labor, p. 
76. 

Jephson, H. Making of 
progress and reaction; 
London county council. 

Hours of labor, p. 99. 

Contracts, p. 100, 103-104. 

Direct employment of labor, p. 101-103. 
Magna Charta of labor, p. 105-197. 
Johnson, J. A. Contract system for street 
improvements. League of American mu- 

nicipalities. Proceedings, 4th, 1900. 

Journal of gas lighting. View of the direct 
employment of labor in municipalities. 
May 28, 1901, v. 77, p. 1436. 

Kellor, Frances. Out of work; a study of 
employment. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1915. 

Appendix 4, One municipal plan—emer- 
gency measures suggested to the city 
council of Cleveland, p. 530-533. 

London. Question of direct labor in Shore- 
ditch, [England]. Oct. 21, 1897, v. 6, p. 846. 

Maltbie, M. R. Municipal functions. Munic- 
ipal Affairs, Dec., 1898, v. 2. 

Day labor versus contract system—de- 
scribing direct labor employment in 
American and English cities, p. 707-709. 





modern London; 
21 years of the 
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Martin, J. W. Direct employment of labor 
versus the contract system; the works 
department of the London county council. 
Municipal Affairs, Sept., 1898, v. 2, p. 382- 
394. 

Describes the London experiment in the 
“Magna Charta of labor” (as called by 
John Burns) with experience of other 
English cities with direct labor employ- 
ment, 

McLaughlin, A. C. and A. B. Hart. ed. Cyclo- 
pedia of American government. 3 v. New 
York, 1914. 

Whinery, Samuel, Contract system of 
public works, v. 1, p. 459-461; v. 3, p. 115. 

Massachusetts. Labor bulletin. Contracts 
with workingmen upon public works. no. 
10, Apr., 1899, p. 56. 

ay of city laborers. Jan., 
1897, no. 1, p. 1-4. 

Wages and hours of labor on 
public works. June, 1905, no. 35, 80-86. 

Wages under contracts for 
public work. Oct., 1897, no. 4, p. 1. 

Matthews, N. Municipal charters. Cam- 
bridge; Harvard university press, 1914. 

Administrative provisions contract 
work versus city day labor, p. 72-73. 

Charter draft, art. 8, section 2, p. 137. 

Municipal affairs. Direct employment of la- 
bor versus the contract system. June, 
1897, v. 1, p. 374-377. 

Review of articles by Stewart, Com- 
mons, Baxter, and Hooker. 

Municipal journal. (London.) Labor and 
municipalities. Apr. 7, 1899, v. 8, p. 439. 

Municipal work at Lambeth. May 25, 
1900, v. 9, p. 397. 

Munro, W. B. Government of American 
cities. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 

Ch. 11, Municipal officials and em- 
ployees, p. 265-293; esp. Inferior quality 
of municipal labor, p. 270-271, Municipal 
versus private labor efficiency, p. 272-273. 

Principles and methods of munici- 
pal administration. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1916. 

Methods of street construction, p. 95-101. 

National civic federation. Municipal and 
private operation of public utilities. 2v.: 
Vv. 1 pt. 1, v. 2 pt. 1 and 2. New York, 1907. 

See articles by J. R. Commons and J. 
W. Sullivan, both individually and jointly. 

New time. Direct municipal employment. 
Jan., 1898, v. 2, p. 64. 

New York, N. Y. Department of street 
cleaning. Problems of snow removal. 
Municipal affairs, June, 1898, supplement 

Comparison of direct labor and contract 
systems, p. 205-217. 

Perry, G. R. Contract system. League of 
American municipalities. Proceedings, 
3d, 1899, p, 112-114. 

Is it better for a city to do its work 
by contract or day's work? City govern- 
ment, Sept., 1899, v. 7, p. 56-57. Also, Pub- 
lic improvements, Oct. 1, 1899, v. 1, p. 279. 

Advocates direct city labor employment 
as against the contract system. 


Real estate record and guide. Municipalities 
as employers of labor. Nov. 5, 1892, p. 570. 

Snow, I. H. Comparison of day labor and 
contract system on municipal works. 
American federationist, Aug., 1899, v. 6, p. 
124; Sept., 1899, v. 6, p. 155. 

Stewart, E. Rates of wages paid under pub- 
lic and private contract. United States, 
Department of labor, Bulletin, Nov., 1896, 
p. 721-753. 

Gives statistics of four leading cities: 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia--showing that highest rates of wages 
and shortest workdays exist under direct 
employment of labor by the municipality. 

Sullivan, I. A. Organized labor's relation to 
municipal affairs. League of American 
municipalities. Proceedings, 6th, 1902, p. 
170-177. 

Sullivan, J. W. Labor report. National civic 
federation. Municipal and private opera- 
tion of public utilities, pt. 1, v. 1, p. 60-87. 

See also under J. R. Commons. 

Municipal and private operation of 
public utilities; relative to the labor re- 
port of the National civic federation, Com- 
mission on public ownership and opera- 
tion. New York: 123 Bible house. 1908. 

Regarding dispute between J. W. Sulli- 
van and J. R. Commons, the two labor in- 
vestigators. 

Relative to the labor report, p. 3-59. 

Labor report, p. 60-87. 

Labor and politics, by J. R. Commons, 
p. 88-111. 

Analysis of Investigator Commons, La- 
bor and politics, p. 112-124. 

Conclusion, p. 125-128. 

Sullivan, J. W. and J. R. Commons. Labor 
and politics; United States electricity 
works. Schedule 2. National civic federa- 
tion. Municipal and private operation of 
public utilities, pt. 2, v. 1, p. 749-758. 

Labor and politics; United States 
waterworks. Schedule 2. National civic 
federation. Municipal and private opera- 
tion of public utilities, pt. 2, v. 1, p. 136- 
158. 

Tupper, J. E. Piece-work system applied 
to city forces. Municipal engineering, 
Aug., 1913, v. 45, p. 115-118. 

How Pomeroy, Washington, installed its 
sewerage system by direct labor. 

United States. Industrial commission. Final 
report. 1902, v. 19. 

Labor on public works—Direct labor in 
the United States navy yards, p. 941-947. 
Waring, E. Street-cleaning and the disposal 
of a city’s wastes; methods and results 
and the effect upon public health, public 

morals, and municipal prosperity. 

Contract work, p. 1, 83, 93-94, 100, 166, 
171, 174. 

Ch. 3, Political control, p. 12-18. 

Ch. 4, Reorganization of the force, Pp. 
19-36. 

Employment of labor, p. 198-204. 

Cost of the work, p. 208-210. 
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In this issue we publish an estimate of the 
value of books to the retail business world 
from the experience and point of view of 
one of the leading English business men. 
The article does one thing admirably. It 
shows the uses of a library of specialized 
information. It fails, however, to accept the 
possibility of the full use of such a library 
by the workers. The author does not seem 
to understand the uses to which the hum- 
blest clerk might put information or what 
personal benefits might be derived in a busi- 
hess by enlarging the vision of the workers 
through well directed reading. 

Individual and collective experience is all 
on the side of the library for the worker. 
Many people have found themselves and 
have realized some latent possibilities by 
the use of the special library. The writer 
was told only a few days ago by a promi- 
nent retail dealer that one of his clerks—a 
man of rather poor salesmanship qualities 
—had risen from the poorest salesman in 


his department to the best by reading all 
there was to be read on the goods he was 
selling. People turned to him as an author- 
ity. He could tell them something more 
than the price. He made good and did it in 
a way that inspired him. The secret of his 
success was that he read matter which di- 
rectly functioned with his job. 

The failure of books and libraries to ben- 
efit large numbers of people in a business 
as treated by the article in this issue, is 
plainly due to the lack of intelligent selec- 
tion and use. When books and materials 
supply practical needs their use is univer- 
sal. Vague unrelated material will not be 
used. 


A comparison between practical vocation- 
al reading and the modern evening school is 
in point. When the evening school tried to 
give general education it was a failure. Just 
as soon as the courses supplied a definite 
vocational need they were popular. So long 
as the materials for reading are general, 
they will not be extensively used, but just 
as soon as they supply definite vocational 
needs they will be demanded and the re- 
sults will show in increased efficiency. 


American experience is decidedly more 
favorable than the author indicates. What 
he has in mind is the old form of “welfare 
reading.” The modern successful mercan- 
tile library is not for uplifting but for serv- 
ice in the everyday world of all the work- 
ers. It is concrete and definite. It meets 


: simple as well as complex needs. It serves 


as a bureau of information to enable every 
person to answer specific questions as well 
as to inform himself as to all the things 
which he handles. From the lowest clerk to 
the highest executive it serves as a means 
of guidance and inspiration. 





The Library Department of the Journal 
of the American Bankers’ Association re- 
ports that package libraries on various sub- 
jects were sent to association members in 
twenty-six states in one month, in addition 
to the material loaned and questions 
answered at the library. 

This “mail-order” feature of the library 
makes it as useful to the banker “out West” 
or “down South,” as it is to the association 
members in New York, and requests for 
package libraries are steadily increasing. 
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News and Notes 


The Business Section of the National 
Education Association has invited Miss Lou- 
ise Krause of Billesby & Co., to address 
them at the New York meeting the first 
week in July, on the subject of “The Re- 
lation of Business to the Library.’ The 
Business Section, through its President, J. 
L. Holtslaw, Director of the High School 
of Commerce of Detroit, Mich., has sent a 
very cordial invitation to the Librarians 
and Library Section to attend this meeting. 





Chicago Elevated Railroad Section, of the 
American Electric Railway Association has 
announced the appointment of P. V. Lyon, 
Secretary to the General Manager, as Li- 
brarian of the Company Section.—Aera May 
1916. p. 116. 





From a small beginning four years ago 
the working library installed in the offices 
of the Kansas City Light & Power Com- 
pany for the benefit of employees has grown 
until it now contains, in addition to the cur- 
rent issues of the trade papers, 290 refer- 
ence and text books, 67 government publi- 
cations, 126 manufacturers’ publications and 
98 bound volumes of trade publications. In 
1915 there were 128 active users of the li- 
brary, to whom were issued for outside use 
476 books. In addition, the men are al- 
lowed the free use of the library at all 
times. 





The Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search was incorporated March 22, 1916, 
for the purpose of securing efficiency and 
economy in government, whether national, 
state or municipal, by all lawful means other 
than promoting or defeating the election or 
appointment to public office or the employ- 
ment of any person or persons in a public 
position. It is proposed to do this by two 
means: 

To get things done for Detroit through 
co-operation with persons who are in office, 
by increasing efficiency and eliminating 
waste, and 

To serve as an independent, non-partisan 
agency for keeping citizens informed about 
the city’s business. 

To accomplish these ends, it is expected 
to expend approximately $25,000 a year for 
an initial period of three years, which will 
be contributed by public spirited citizens in- 
terested in making Detroit a better place 
in which to live and do business. 

This is done because good government is 
as essential to the business interests of De- 
troit as it is to the social well-being of its 
citizens. Clean, well paved streets, adequate 
sewers, a low death rate, reduced sickness, 
proper disposal of refuse, efficient police 
and fire protection, centralized purchasing, 
standardized supplies, reasonable salaries, 


equitable assessments, and a thoughtful ex- 
penditure of public funds, redound to the 
promotion of industrial efficiency just as 
the lack of these qualities in city govern- 
ment reduces the industrial standard of a 
city. 

The general supervision of the bureau 
will rest with ten trustees. These trustees 
are the original incorporators of the organ- 
ization and are responsible for its policies 
and for its financing. 

In order that the bureau may be assured 
freedom from partisan politics, it is spe- 
cifically provided in the by-laws that “every 
trustee who shall hold or be a candidate 
for public office, or accept any public em- 
ployment shall automatically cease to be 
such trustee.” 

“No trustee shall receive, either directly 
or indirectly, any compensation pecuniary, 
reward or perquisite whatsoever for any 
service performed by him for this corpora- 
tion, while he is such trustee, or within one 
year thereafter.” 





Work in the subjects of money and bank- 
ing. economics and finance have recently 
received a big impetus at Princeton Uni- 
versity by the addition in the last few 
months of the famous Pliny Fisk statistical 
library. This library, the gift of Pliny Fisk 
of the class of ’81, has been in the process 
of collection since 1880 by the banking house 
of Harvey Fisk & Sons of New York city, 
and is well known to all bankers. It is un- 
doubtedly the most complete and exhaustive 
library in the realm of finance and eco- 
nomics in any American university 

According to statistics made public by 
President Hibben, the collection is made up 
of more than 5,000 bound volumes, 13,000 
pamphlets, 39,000 stock and bond circulars, 
and newspaper clippings, which form, 
mounted, over 70,000 separate sheets. It is 
said that as a collection of corporation re- 
ports, financial pamphlets and copies of 
mortgages, it is unexcelled anywhere. There 
is a great number of reports of all the rail- 
roads in the country, and those of the more 
important roads are complete. Some of the 
statistics date back to 1828. In the collec- 
tion also are copies of leases, treaties, and 
agreements of railroads, some of which are 
extremely rare. A great part of the library 
is made up of the original manuscripts, the 
older ones written out in longhand. 

This library was moved to Princeton dur- 
ing the summer months, and Harvey Fisk, 
brother of Pliny Fisk, personally attended 
to the installation and setting up of the col- 
lection. Most of the furnishings of the 
room are of the original library in the offices 
of the bankers in New York city. It is now 
placed in commodious quarters in the uni- 
versity library building, and requires the 
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continuous services of a special librarian 
and an assistant. It is thought that a great 
number of economists will be drawn to 
Princeton by this valuable collection, as the 
complicated and well worked out index sys- 
tem makes the library easily accessible to 
all. It has already proved its value to the 
many students in the economic and financial 
departments of the university, and is in 
daily reference use by many professors and 
graduate students. The development of the 
collection will not be stopped by its removal 
to Princeton, and it is expected that it will 
soon be one of the most serviceable libraries 
of its kind in the country. 





In Special Bulletin No. 76 of the New 
York Department of Labor, issued under 
the direction of the Industrial Comimssion, 
entitled “European Regulations for Pre- 
vention of Occupational Diseases,” the regu- 
lations of various foreign countries are re- 
produced, on metal poisonings, dust, gases, 
vapors and fumes, ineffective materials, and 
miscellaneous. 





Information on Mothers’ pensions is 
brought up-to-date in the latest publication 
on the subject, “Mothers’ Pension Legisla- 
tion in New York and Other States,” com- 
piled by W. E. Hannan, Legislative Refer- 
ence Librarian of the New York State Li- 
brary and issued as Legislative Bulletin 41, 
May 1, 1916. The forms proposed by the 
New York State Board of Charities and 
those used in the city and county of San 
Francisco, are included. 

An interesting account of the new Minne- 
apolis Business and Municipal Branch Li- 
brary appeared in the Members’ Bulletin of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commercial As- 
sociation, February, 1916. 

“Modeled after the very successful Busi- 
ness Public Library in Newark, N. J., the 
Minneapolis library has improved upon the 
Newark establishment with the addition of 
its Municipal department. 

It is the hope of this association that 


- every business and professional man and 


every office holder in the city will inspect 
the new library and learn how useful it 
may become to him. Already it is equipped 
to supply information and suggestions re- 
garding practically every subject of busi- 
ness and municipal affairs. The present sup- 
ply of material is somewhat limited, but it 
is the intention of Miss Gratia Countryman, 
City Librarian, and Miss Mary Dietrichson, 
in charge of the new branch, that additions 
will be made as the demand warrants. It, 
therefore, behooves every business man to 
get into immediate touch with the library, 
so that if it lacks what he happens to de- 
sire it will have an opportunity to supply it. 

“In the opening of the new library this 


association rejoices in the fulfillment of a 


desire announced three years ago that the 
already exceptional public library system of 
the city be enlarged to include a branch de- 


voted exclusively to business and municipal 
reference works, situated in the central 
downtown district and easily accessible to 
all offices, stores and the City Hall. The 
library is in a first-floor room, facing a 
prominent street and has adopted business 
hours—8:30 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 

“The material on hand includes city di- 
rectories, trade directories, financial and 
municipal journals, atlases, maps, charters, 
ordinances and general works on business 
science, accounting systems, etc.” 





The H. W. Wilson Company, which man- 
ages Public Affairs Information Service for 
the Co-operating Institutions which control 
it, has issued a little folder explaining what 
the Service is, what it does, what it pub- 
lishes, special features and what it costs. 
The partial list of co-operators which is 
given is evidence itself of the value of the 
Service. Two of the best features of the 
whole plan are the scheme by which the 
weekly bulletin is checked as an order list 
and returned to the Service where arrange- 
ments are made to have desired publications 
sent to those checking them, and the ar- 
rangement by which copies of typewritten 
data may be purchased from the Service at 
low cost. 

Members of the National Association of 
Stationers and Manufacturers will be in- 
terested in the following outline of the work 
of the Information Bureau supplied by W. 
D. Pittman, the secretary of the National 
Catalogue Commission and manager of the 
Information Bureau. 

“This bureau has now been in actual op- 
eration a little over two months, during 
which time we have received within a few 
copies of five hundred catalogues, all of 
which have been filed for future reference 
and for indexing and cross indexing. This 
work, of course, is progressing slowly, as 
there is much work on each catalogue, and 
indeed, we have encountered some difficul- 
ties, as the same goods are listed in the 
catalogues of several houses, and we have 
had difficulty in getting those sending in 
catalogues, to inform us what goods they 
do NOT manufacture, but simply JOB. 
Rather strange that some of our friends, 
sending in catalogues, insist that they are 
‘headquarters’ for certain goods that we 
know they do not manufacture nor import. 

“Eventually, we ought to have more 
than two thousand catalogues on file, and 
we are going to try to get them before 
the next convention. We are especially 
anxious to get catalogues from the manu- 
facturers that are not well known, or whose 
goods are not well known generally; be- 
cause many of our inquiries will be about 
such goods or manufacturers. How can 
we reach these obscure manufacturers? 

“We are now getting out a bulletin on 
inks and adhesives; and along with this 
bulletin, will be a special notice to our 
manufacturing members, asking them to 
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prepare and send to us, by the 21st of 
February, a list of all goods discontinued, 
and also a list of all new goods now be- 
ing manufactured but not in their cata- 
logues. We are making it plain that we 
do not mean new prices, as we would have 
to publish a bulletin the size of the Daily 
Record to cover such ground. We are go- 
ing to try to let our members have this in- 
formation by March 1. On March 1 we 
may also print a list of all from whom we 
have then received catalogues, requesting 
the members to look it over, and write to 
us, giving us the names of others from 
whom we ought to get catalogues, and in 
this way we ought to get a ‘line’ on a 
large number of obscure manufacturers, or 
manufacturers whose names are not before 
us for solicitation. 

“The importance of the work grows on 
us, as we get further into it, and if we 
have the means to prosecute it, we can be 
of very great benefit to the trade in many 
ways; and, furthermore, as our records in- 
crease, and our information is all indexed 
and classified, we can then answer, easily 
and quickly, all inquiries, and can issue fre- 
quent bulletins covering a wide range of 
subjects.” 

All manufacturers should have their 
catalogues on file with Mr. Pittman’s In- 
formation Bureau, which is the official bu- 
reau of the National Association. 


The title of the List of Commercial Year- 
Books and Similar Publications from the Li- 
brary of Congress which appeared in the 
May issue of Special Libraries should have 
included the statement that this list is sup- 
plementary to a similar one which appeared 
in Special Libraries of December, 1914. 


The folder announcing the establishment 
of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search lists the citizen agencies for promot- 
ing and keeping good government to be 
found in this country at the present time. 
The list follows: 

ON AE RS ree eee eee 

....Institute for Governmental Research 
NE NEN gS sii 4 oipkih's 6 <a ce aaionne's 


aa, he AO a Bureau of Municipal Research 
New York City. . Institute for Public Service 
Chicago...... Bureau for Public Efficiency 


Philadelphia.. Bureau of Muricipal Research 
Cincinnati. .Bureau of Municipal Research 
IR Reed oa uials Sips X58 Sei eie is 
.Citizens Bureau of Municipal Efficiency 
Dayton..... Bureau of Municipal Research 


...Colorado Taxpayer’s Protective Ass’n. 
NNT Cai iy 6 sn win wink Opies 5's 6 dace 
Bureau of Municipal Research of the 
Civic and Commerce Association 
Rochester. ..Bureau of Municipal Research 
Toronto. ...Bureau of Municipal Reasearch 
NE, CR DS, acaln bas <\s deine 09-0 
ats u ah hes Bureau of Municipal Research 
Akron (O.)..Bureau of Municipal Research 
Ea 


cma Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency 
SEE OEE GS ee ee ee 
Bureau of State and Municipal Research 
RN OMNES i's inasc hc-S oe als.0 +b ea SS 
wknd Tax Association of Alameda County 
RR Ms i5 soos baa ee nee eeeke 
6 see California State Tax Association 


Sf EE EG OS a eee renee 
... Westchester County Research Bureau 
ae OS re ees ee 
Civic Commissioner of the Commerce Club 
Wy ORE asp so ka bn She ecee wen 
Beer General Service Board of Delaware 
aE HE Ee 
..Public Welfare Committee of Essex Co. 
NN ok RE OPE CCE Te 
pt hie mines Wisconsin Efficiency Bureau 
SE a Sn eee 


Robert L. Stevens Fund for Municipal 

Research 
Detroit. .Bureau of Governmental Research 

The Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency, 
an independent, non-political organization, 
undertakes a big work when it announces as 
its object “to make Ohio a leader in con- 
structive social work and civic progress, by 
making all public departments and institu- 
tions as nearly as possible 100 per cent 
efficient.” 


An Agricultural Index is the latest publi- 
cation to appear from the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The first number was _ issued 
in March and will be succeeded by four 
other numbers during the year, each cumu- 
lating all previous items and the last issue 
bound for permanent reference. This Index 
will provide a ready reference guide, on the 
subject-heading plan, to the leading scien- 
tific and technical journals dealing with the 
art and practice of agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, and the allied subjects of en- 
tomology, botany, bacteriology, including 
fruit culture, gardening, birds, bees, dairy- 
ing and stock breeding; the best known 
popular farm journals; bulletins of the state 
and federal departments giving the latest 
scientific researches and discoveries; and 
publications of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural associations and the national or- 
ganizations for the improvement of rural 
life. The periodicals indexed were selected 
by the vote of the librarians of the agri- 
cultural colleges. 


Owing to lack of sufficient support from 
libraries, the Technical Book Review Index 
has been obliged to suspend publication. In 
order, however, to reimburse subscribers the 
Trustees will send them the Reference Bulle- 
tin to the end of the current year. The first 
two numbers have already been sent to some 
of the subscribers to the Index. To those 
who have not received them they will be 
sent on request. 

Libraries that have paid the full mem- 
bership fee of $5.00 have already received 
all three numbers of Reference Bulletin. 
These libraries will be notified later of the 
compensation that will be offered them. 
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Book Reviews 


The Taxation of Land Values, by Louis F. 
Post. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1915. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

Bobbs-Merrill have published in an at- 
tractive volume the fifth and new edition of 
Louis F. Post’s book on the single tax. The 
author has changed the name of his book 
from “The Single Tax” to “The Taxation of 
Land Values” because of a tendency to con- 
fuse the term “single tax” with other sug- 
gested tax levies and tax reforms. 

The four maxims of the Single tax creed 
are elaborated upon and the arguments sup- 
porting them are carefully and clearly set 
forth. Many charts accompany the text. 

The different kinds or degrees of land 
value taxation are defined and explained by 
Mr. Post, the General Property Tax, the 
Real Estate Tax, the Single Tax. 

Mr. Post has divided his book into four 
parts which deal, respectively, with Tax- 
ation Methods, Land Value Taxation as a 
Tax Reform, Land Value Taxation as an 
Industrial Reform, and Answers to Typical 
Questions. The author has also added an 
appendix of explanatory and _ illustrative 
notes which are of decided interest as well 
as of value in an instructive sense. 

A discussion of the theories, principles 
and facts advanced by Mr. Post in his book 
need not be undertaken here. The single 
tax as a logical remedy for existing economic 
ills has long been given serious attention by 
all thinking men. 

Suffice it to say, then, that “The Taxation 
of Land Values,” by Louis F. Post, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, easily and deservedly 
belongs in the front rank of books dealing 
with the interesting and vital subject of the 
single tax. 





Law and Its Administration, by Harlan F. 
Stone, Columbia University Press, 1915. 
Price $1.50. 

A book about law, but not for lawyers, 
is what Harlan F. Stone, Dean of Columbia 
University School of Law has written in 
“Law and Its Administration.” It is a book 
for the laymen of this country who are, he 
believes, too often “without any systematic 
or comprehensive knowledge of the nature 
of law and its origin.” All citizens are sub- 
ject to law and therefore it is the duty of 
each man to know something of what laws 
exist, why they exist, how they should be 
administered and to understand what is 
frequently misunderstood, the ideals which 
the leaders place before the legal profession. 
The study of law, the author claims, at least 
of the fundamental conceptions of the nature 
of law, a brief history of its development, 


and the principles of its efficient administra- 
tion, should be a part of all higher educa- 
tion. The lectures included in this book are 
intended to cover these points for those who, 
without studying law as a profession, wish 
to attain such a familiarity with the law 
as will make for intelligent citizenship. 

In the lectures on Nature and the Func- 
tions of Law, Law and Justice, and Funda- 
mental Conceptions, the reader will find an 
interesting discussion, historical and eluci- 
dating, of much that is familiar, but only in 
a dim and confused way, to the average 
person. The lecture on Procedure, takes 
up the complicated machinery of legal pro- 
cedure. 

The power of the people as a whole as 
expressed in State and in the Federal Con- 
stitutions, and as carried out by the 
judiciary, to control the acts of the govern- 
ment in power, is the subject of the chapter 
on Constitutional Limitations. The chapter 
on Bench and Bar deals specificially with 
the law as a profession and that on Law 
Reform meets popular criticisms, particu- 
larly on the points of the law’s delay and 
the evils of modern legislation. 

The book is published in the series of 
Columbia University Lectures. E. C 





Adventures In Thrift, by Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
1916. Price, $1.25 net. 


In her book, “Adventures In Thrift,’ 
Anna Steese Richardson has very cleverly 
and very interestingly woven the luring 
thread of romance around the prosiac, 
though none the less important, economic 
problem of providing food for the family. 
In reality the book is one long lecture on 
home economics, but so skillfully has the 
author carried the “heart interest” along 
that the reader is loathe to put the book 
aside even though the practical aim of the 
book is all the time realized to be paramount. 
It is a distinct service Anna Steese Richard- 
son has performed in giving to men, as well 
as women, the sound, worth-while lesson in 
getting one’s money’s worth. 

The chapters of the book appeared orig- 
inally in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
and such a startling “hit” did they make 
that a heavy demand for them immediately 
arose which has been met by the publishing 
of the serial chapters in book form. 

“Chasing the penny to its lair is the house- 
wife’s favorite indoor sport” is, according 
to “Mrs. Larry,” a H. C. of L. proverb. 
How “Mrs. Larry” succeeded makes inter- 
esting reading from which no doubt every 
housewife can profit. M. H. 

















HILE we keep in touch with all business 
literature, we specialize particularly in books 


on the following subjects: 


Accounting Credits 
Advertising Collections 
Corporation Salesmanship 
Law Business Effi- 
Correspondence ciency 


The Journal of Accountancy, the leading account- 


ing magazine in United States, is also published by us. 


‘Some Books for Better Business’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet which we will gladly send on 
request. It describes concisely a number of the 


most recent of our publications. 


Please feel free to write our Service Department 


regarding books on any business subject. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 



























































Duplex Pamphlet 
Binders 


‘Reduce cost per copy for binding 
by one half 














Hold from two to 
six pamphlets 


Send for free sample 


GAYLORD BROS. 


508% S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 



































‘‘Miake Education Real and Pass It Around’”’ 


Learning to Earn 


by 


JOHN A. LAPP, Member of the National Commission on Vocational Education, 
Secretary Indiana Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Education, 
Director of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 


and 
CARL H. MOTE, Author of Industrial Arbitration, 


Introduction by HON, WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Lapp and Mote go over the whole ground of prevocational and vocational 
training, including part-time and extension plans for training and vocational 
guidance. The program of education outlined means a complete socializing of 
the public school system.” 


FRANK DUFFY, General Secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, says: 
“A strong plea for the refashioning of our educational system in the light 
of conditions existing today in the agricultural, industrial and business world 
is made by Lapp and Mote in Learning to Earn.” 


HON. WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce, says: 

“This book is to be commended as a thoughtful study concerning things 
that are greatly needed among us, and as giving an impetus to thought that can 
only be helpful.” 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, in The American Federationist, says: 

“A most helpful study, sound philosophically and rich in practical sugges- 
tions. The volume is commended to the thoughtful reading of all, for industrial 
education and vocational education are matters of urgent importance.” 


ARTHUR DEAN, Director of Vocational Education in the State of New York, 
says: 
“This book will do much to ‘put across’ the idea of the need for the value 
of a learning-to-earn education.” 


JOHN DEWEY, in The New Republic, says: 

“Learning to Earn is altogether the most complete survey, chapter by 
chapter, of the many phases of the question of industry in education which 
exists. Would that consultation of its material might be obligatory for all 
editorial writers who have occasion to touch in our daily papers upon the 
reorganization of the public school system.” 

Learning to Earn appeals favorably to all classes of those most concerned 
in vocational education—the employer, the employee, the general educator and 
the vocational educator. 


12 mo, $1.25 Net 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
















































































To keep Pamphlets, Magazines, Manuscripts and any paper bound books in good 
order, to find quickly what you want and to know where to look 
for it, you should own some 


“BESTVOLL BINDERS” 


(Patent applied for Nov. 3, 1915) 


They fill a long-feit want because of their durability, neat appearance and simplicity. 
This invention embodies the nearest approach to bookbinding possible in a device of 
this kind. It is staggering to think that this binder has been invented at so late a 
time—perhaps a certain obstinacy of the human mind in refusing to believe the 
obvious may account for it. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE AND HOW TO USE IT 
1 2 



































Take a book or any object that will serve the purpose and put binder in position as indicated in 
fig. 1. Tie thread to bottom tooth at‘B. Draw thread between two leaves of book, near center; turn 
thread at C. Repeat this operation several times with heavy books. Figures 2, 3 and 4 show how to 
continue until binder is filled; tie a knot at F. 


PRICES—Delivered FREE anywhere in the United States 









































To Hold One Volume of De ee die 
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Halit’| “°C “Sundsy School Times oer ete” | 700. | 680 | 60s | 66s 
Sitg Gi "| Ittustrated London ‘News, Scientific American,| 76¢ | 70e | 68e | 60e 





A very liberal discount in quantities. 
All of these sizes are kept in stock in full red and green cloth. 

Lettering in gold on back or side 15¢ the line on single binders. A very large discount in quan- 

tities. Special bindings in one-half or full leather or flexible leather to order. Prices for large quan- 
tities on application. 
How td Order “BESTVOLL BINDERS”:—Give the exact height, width and thickness of 
books or pamphlets you wish to bind. State if green or red cloth is preferred. Send money order, or 
for small amounts stamps. Do not send checks for amounts under $10.00 without adding cost of 
exchange. We prepay all transportation charges. 


The Universal Binder Company 
5 East Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Spectat LIBRARIES. 
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Alicohol— 
Its Influence on 
Mind and Body 


By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M. D. 


Millions of intelligent, conscientious people believe mod- 
erate drinking helpsthem. Life-insurance tables, scientific 
tests, and delicate, almost-human instruments prove this 
false. Here is the latest and most authoritative word on 
this tremendously vital subject. + + * + 


$1.25 Net 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW.YORK at Twenty-Sixth St. 
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Special Libraries Index. 


A cumulative index to sonchl Libraries for Vols. 1-6, 1910-1915 
has been issued. 


By order of the Special Library Association a charge of twenty-five 
cents each is being made to cover the cost of printing. 


Wanted---Back Numbers 
of Special Libraries 


The Association is anxious to get certain numbers of its publication 
which are exhausted and for which there is a heavy demand. 


The Association Wants 
Vol. 1, No. 1,2,8,9 Vol. 3, No. 3,6 
Vol. 2, No. 4, 5, 8,10 Vol. 4, No. 1,3 








Address all communications to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


A. J. Cunningham, Sec.-Treas. Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 














